at herself. One by one the chapters would be completed;
die eighth, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh-----
Then one day a morning of feverish concentration as I
sat patiently beside her in careful silence waiting to put up
a creditable reading of chapter twelve. A few sheets handed
to me without any comment:
*In a quiet curve of the coast of Provence, in a stretch of
that coast which before the war was seldom if ever visited
by strangers, lies the small sea-port town of Saint-Loup-
sur-Mer, cleansed by strong winds and purified by sun-
shine.'
There was no more need of reassurance on either side, the
drama was over and the Holy Spirit had descended, and I
read her the first chapter of The Master of the House.
It was five years later that that scene was repeated exactly.
It was the day on which we moved from a flat in St.
Martin's Lane which we had joyfully furnished a couple of
years earlier. The trolley book had on this occasion pro-
gressed even further; it had, if I remember rightly, been
entirely re-written and its name for us both was deathly
weariness,
John was sitting at her immense desk surrounded by chaos.
That desk and our chairs were the only remaining furniture
in a flat that was actually in the process of 'removal'.
Through sheer cussedness, as it seemed, she had elected to
choose that morning for work, and to add yet more weari-
ness to that moribund book. But I was well-trained and I
certainly knew better than to protest, especially as on this
occasion she very soon desisted. Moreover she was amiable
and definitely apologetic:
* I know I'm the limit; I don't know how you endure me I
But will you read me this and tell me what you think of it/
Ctoly one sheet this time and the removal could proceed:
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